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WHAT  SHOULD  CONGRESS  DO  ABOUT  POISON 
GAS  WARFARE? 

WHAT  should  Congress,  what  should  America,  do  about 
poison  gas  warfare?     This  is  a  question  which  must 
be  answered — one  of  the  many  epochal  questions  be- 
fore the  administration   and  before  the  American  people. 
Before  you,  and  you,  and  you,  who  read  this. 

What  do  you  want  Congress  to  do  about  poison  gas  warfare? 
That  is  the  question  for  you.    What  do  you  want  done? 
You  want  poison  gas  warfare  stopped!    Of  course  you  do. 
You  want  all  warfare  stopped.    I  do,  at  least.    But  of  course 
neither  poison  gas  warfare  nor  warfare  generally  can  be 
stopped  by  what  you  and  I  think. 

Nor  can  it  by  what  Congress  thinks  or  does.  Nor  President 
Harding,  nor  Secretary  Hughes.  No,  if  warfare  is  to  be 
stopped,  it  must  be  by  forces  stronger  than  the  combined 
thoughts  and  actions  of  all  the  people  of  America.  War  must 
be  stopped  by  the  opinions,  and  back  of  those  the  actions  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

But,  as  you  say,  we  can  stop  poison  gas  war — or  as  it  is  more 
correctly  called,  CHEMICAL  WARFARE.  We  can  stop  tiiat, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  great  new  developments  in  war.  The 
other  is  aviation.  Surely,  you  will  all  say,  now  that  we  see 
what  chemical — poison  gas — warfare  is,  we  can  stop  that, 
can't  we? 

And  that  is  what  we  had  better  think  about  for  a  little 
while.  If  we  can  stop  it,  let  us  do  so.  If  we  can't,  then  we 
must  decide — Congress  and  the  president  and  the  cabinet 
must  decide — what  we  must  do  in  a  world  in  which  poison 
gas  warfare  is  going  on  whenever  any  people  intelligent  enough 
to  use  it,  is  at  war. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  whenever  any  new 
destructive  agency  is  discovered  in  warfare,  it  never  is  aband- 
oned, no  matter  what  the  objections  to  it.    The  old  fogies  

the  knights  in  armor — had  their  supremacy  destroyed  by  gun- 
powder and  guns;  and  they  were  the  men  who  wielded  the 
influence  in  those  days. 
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Shakespeare  shows  this  feeling  in  one  of  his  plays  in  which 
a  fashionable  fellow  comes  on  the  battlefield  and  says  to 
Hotspur  that  he  thinks  it  a  shame  that  villainous  saltpetre, 
which  many  a  good  strong  fellow  had  destroyed,  should  he 
(li.yged  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth;  and  that  if 
it  had  not  been  "for  these  vile  guns,  himself  had  been  a 
soldier." 

rSut  guns  kept  on  being  used.  When  steam  navigation  was 
invented,  our  own  navy  objected  to  it  and  said  you  could  not 
make  sailors  without  sails,  and  for  20  years  or  more  after 
the  seas  were  covered  with  merchant  steamers  on  which  these 
old  sailing  warships  were  supposed  to  prey,  the  only  steam 
warship  we  had  was  laid  up  in  port,  condemned  by  the  moss- 
backism  of  the  naval  men  to  rust  and  rot  out  because  they 
lialed  steam! 

Make  no  mistake,  the  army  officers  would,  if  possible,  like 
to  have  chemical  warfare  stopped.  It  forces  them  to  learn 
their  trade  all  over  again.  It  makes  their  old  education,  which 
is  their  stock  in  trade,  less  valuable  in  many  important  re- 
spects, than  the  knowledge  of  the  professor  of  chemistry.  It 
revolutionizes  both  tactics  and  strategy.  West  Point  and  Anna- 
jjolis  would  like  to  have  military  go  on  as  of  old,  as  did  the 
navy  men  when  steam  c;'.n!e,  and  the  armored  knighls  when 
gunpowder  was  invented. 

But  gunpowder  went  on  being  used;  steam  supplanted  sails; 
and  poison  gas  will  (Oiilinue  being  used.  Will  you  trust  any 
enemy  we  are  likely  to  have  not  to  use  it  if  we  are  forced  to 
go  to  war?  Germany  had  promised  not  to  use  it;  but  she 
used  it.  Why?  Because  the  temptation  to  use  it  was  too 
great  for  any  nation  to  withstand — especially  a  nation  like  Ger- 
many, to  whom  victory  means  everything. 

And  against  an  enemy  not  equipped  to  withstand  it,  poison 
gas  warfare  means  victory.  For  we  know  more  about  it  than 
Germany  knew  when  she  first  used  it — and  it  came  so  close 
to  meaning  victory  for  her  that  if  she  had  had  confidence  in 
it,  and  gone  on  putting  the  gas  over,  she  would  have  had  the 
world  under  her  feet. 

I  do  not  want  ray  country  to  be  put  under  another  nation's 
feet,  or  in  danger  of  it,  because  of  any  prejudice  toward 
chemical  warfare. 
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WILL  OUR  COUNTRY  GAIN  OR  LOSE  BY  ADOPTION 

OF  CAS  WARFARE? 

THE  question  is  a  selfish  one;  but  it  must  lie  put.  Will 
this  country  gain  or  lose  in  power  hy  the  rerogniiion  of 
_  _  the  permanency  of  gas  warfare,  and  by  studviu"  it  mak- 
ing It  a  large  part  of  our  military  preparation;  k.'cpin-  as 
strong  m  it  as  we  can?  i  a 

But  then,  war  is  selfish.   It  is  a  matter  of  mere  force. 
Ihe  answer  to  the  question  is  that  we  shall  <^am  innuenselv 
in  power.    And  if  power  is  safety-I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
It  IS — we  shall  gain  in  safety. 

We  come  back  to  the  old  adage,  KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 
In  war,  knowledge  wedded  to  plenty  of  raw  materials  is  limit- 
less might. 

The  World  War  shows  that  we  have  in  America  the  knowl- 
edge, the  intelligence,  the  ingenuity  to  match  those  of  any 
otiier  nation.    This  is  not  boasting;  for  the  results  show  it 

i\o  nation,  not  even  a  peaceful,  educated  and  developed 
Kussia  has  the  supply  of  raw  materials  for  making  the  material 
ot  war  for  gas  warfare  that  we  possess.  This  makes  it,  from 
the  selfash  standpoint,  our  weapon;  and  we  should  choose 
It,  from  the  single  selfish  standpoint  of  power,  just  as  the 
marksman  going  into  a  fight  chooses  a  gun,  the  swordsman  a 
sword,  the  pugilist  his  fists. 

There  may  be  reasons  against  our  taking  advantage  of  the 
world  m  adopting  gas  warfare;  moral  reasons,  humane  rea- 
sons. We  shall  look  into  that  hereafter.  But  on  the  score  of 
pov/er,  gas  warfare  is  the  warfare  the  United  Slates  should 
study,  perfect,  and  adopt.  Let  me  tell  you  why;  but  first 
It  will  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  as  to  just  what  "as  war- 
fare is.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  events  make  their  own  definitions,  and 
events  made  the  word  "gas"  in  warfare  mean  much  more  than 
"gas"  in  our  books  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  Gas 
warfare  is  the  use  in  war  of  gases,  smoke,  and  incendiary 
materials.  Even  what  General  Fries  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  calls  "the  king  of  gases,"  mustard  gas,  is  put  over 
as  liquid,  and  gasifies  as  it  lies. 
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When  we  entered  the  World  War  we  knew  nothing  about 
gas  warfare.  When  we  quit,  we  knew  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  nation.  We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  ingenuity.  How 
about  raw  materials?  Well,  lo  show  that  gas  is  our  best 
weapon— still  from  the  selfish  viewpoint— look  at  our  record 
of  production. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  Great  Britain  was  produc- 
ing 45.')  tons  of  gas  warfare  material  per  week.  France  was 
producing  385  tons  weekly.  Germany,  cut  off  from  the  world's 
supply  of  raw  materials,  was  producing  only  210  tons  weekly. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  WAS  PRODUCING  810  TONS 
EACH  WEEK,  AND  IF  THE  WAR  HAD  GONE  ON  AN- 
OTHER MONTH  WE  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  MAKING 
MORE  THAN  ALL  THE  REST  OF  THE  WARRING  WORLD ! 

The  old  wrestlers  used  to  say,  "That's  my  holt!"  If  we  are 
lo  live  in  a  world  of  wars,  gas  warfare  is  our  hold.  For  not 
only  had  we  risen  to  pre-eminence  both  in  the  quantity  and 
the  deadly  character  of  our  gas  warfare  production,  but  we 
had  mastered  the  science  of  chemical  warfare. 

"At  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  nearly  every  problem  of 
importance  connected  with  chemical  warfare  investigation  had 
reached  a  solution."  These  are  the  words  of  Colonel  G.  A. 
Burrell,  in  charge  of  the  Research  Division. 

Chemical  warfare  takes  away  the  last  hope  of  the  inferior 
rai-es  to  overspread  the  world  as  the  Huns  and  Vandals  over- 
spread Rome.  It  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  either  master 
the  complex  sciences  laid  under  contribution  by  this  new  mode 
of  warfare,  or  place  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  some 
tiation  which  has,  or  submit  to  the  civilized  nation  which  uses 
the  new  weapon. 

Intelligence  and  ingenuity  and  learning  alone  will  not  make 
a  nation  safe:  the  knowledge  must  be  up  to  date.  If  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  should  land  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  next  year,  provided  with  some  new  gas  against  which 
we  had  not  worked  out  a  protection,  they  could  go  wherever 
they  wished  in  spite  of  our  abilities.  The  subject  must  be 
studied  constantly. 

But  note  two  things: 

All  the  knowledge  gained  in  studying  chemical  warfare  is 
useful  knowledge  in  peace.  The  entire  chemical  industry  of 
the  United  States  would  benefit  through  this  research,  es- 
pecially the  dye  industry.  Every  chemical  works  doing  use- 
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ful  work  in  pracetime  would  be  instantly  convertible  in  war 
to  a  fadory  for  p;;is  warfare  material. 

Second:  Our  p;reat  effieiericy  must  lune  been  one  of  the 
great  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  the  Germans.  AND  WHEN 
THE  AfiMLSTICE  WAS  SIGNED  THE  ENTIRE  PERSON- 
NEL OF  THE  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  SERVICE  CON- 
SISTED OF  ONLY  20,518  MEN! 

How  small  a  body  to  produce  such  pjreat  results!  Cheini(  al 
warfare  is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  effective 
mode  of  making  war — for  him  who  has  the  intelligence. 

Ill 

GAS  WARFARE  ADAPTED  TO  SECRECY  IN 
PREPARATION  FOR  NEXT  STRUGGLE 

WHEN  the  World  War  ended,  the  allied  powers  did 
everything  they  could  to  strip  Germany  of  her  mili- 
tary power — the  power  she  had  so  fearfully  abused. 
Did  they  do  so? 

Let  us  see.  Germany  is  making  great  efforts  to  come  back 
in  manufacturing  and  commerce.  We  all  ought  to  wish  her 
success  in  this,  and  to  admire  the  spirit  which  inspires  it;  for 
by  nations  "coming  back,"  and  by  that  only,  can  our  civiliza- 
tion be  saved. 

But  she  is  trying  hardest  to  get  back  her  great  chemical  in- 
dustry, and  in  particular,  her  dye  industry.  Now  the  dye  in- 
dustry in  itself  is  not  so  very  important.  It  is  industrially 
important  more  because  of  its  relation  to  other  great  indus- 
tries than  in  itself. 

The  significance  to  us  in  these  articles  lies  in  the  fact  that 
THE  DYE  INDUSTRY  IS  THE  KEY  INDUSTRY  IN  GAS 
WARFARE.  Japan  is  not  letting  the  German  dyes  come  back; 
neither  is  Great  Britain;  neither  is  France.  They  know  that 
if  Germany  gets  back  her  supremacy  in  the  dye  industry  she 
secures  command  of  the  mightiest  weapon  ever  forged  for  war. 

"G^s,"  says  General  Fries,  "is  too  deadly,  too  dangerous, 
too  easy  to  develop  and  produce  in  secret  for  any  nation  to 
give  it  up." 

IN  SECRET! 

That  is  the  dangerous  element  referred  to  by  General  Fries. 
A  country  is  going  on  peacefully  producing  chemicals.  Es- 
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pecially  it  produces  dyes.  It  may  be  accumulating  great  stores 
of  gas-warfare  material  without  any  of  its  neigh])ors  know- 
ing it.  Everything  it  is  doing  looks  peaceful.  And  it  may 
be  getting  ready  to  sweep  its  neighbor  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Aircraft  cannot  be  built  in  such  secrecy,  nor  warships,  nor 
can  an  army  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  be  trained  under 
cover.  But  chemical  works  doing  peaceful  work  can  be 
changed  at  once  into  factories  for  poison  gas,  or  they  may 
make  poison  gas  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  so  far  as 
appearances  go :  and  their  research  workers  may  be  developing 
poison  gas  and  no  one  outside  the  walls  of  the  laboratory  be 
the  wiser. 

IF  EVER  ANY  MILITARISTIC  NATION  IN  THE 
FUTURE  CONQUERS  THE  WORLD,  IT  WILL  BE  BY  THE 
USE  OF  GAS  WARFARE  PREPARED  FOR  IN  SECRET 
AND  SPRUNG  ON  ITS  ADVERSARIES  BY  SURPRISE. 

And  a  nation  like  the  United  States,  even  with  all  our  ad- 
vantages in  opportunities  for  success  in  this  field,  would  be 
an  easy  victim  unless  prepared. 

How  can  it  be  prepared?  Not  by  any  huge  army,  not  by 
an  omnipotent  navy,  not  by  enormous  expenditures;  but  by 
research,  and  the  building  up  of  our  chemical  industries. 

Defense  against  gas  warfare  consists  in  discovering  every 
possible  poison  gas  or  smoke  or  incendiary  substance,  and 
preparing  protection  against  it.  The  poison  gases  are  not 
infinite  in  number.  By  constant  work  in  laboratories  we  ought 
to  find  them  as  fast  as  any  other  nation,  and  prepare  masks, 
ointments,  and  other  protection  against  them.  If  we  do  that 
we  rob  gas  warfare  of  most  of  its  horrors.  It  is  only  against 
the  unprotected  army  that  gas  warfare  is  either  inliumane  or 
horrible  as  compared  with  other  war.  But  more  of  the  in- 
humanity of  gas  warfare  hereafter. 

IV 

"INHUMAJXITY"  OF  POISON  GAS  WARFARE  MAY 
BE  A  DELUSION 

THUS  far  I  have  discussed  chemical  warfare  without 
reference  to  the  great  demand  that  it  be  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations  as  horrible  and  inhu- 
mane.   I  have  done  this  because  I  have  felt  that  if  it  is 
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going  on,  if  it  is  the  kind  of  warfare  which  will  be  of  greatest 
advantage  to  us  in  war,  if  to  be  nnpreparcd  for  it  may  mean 
national  suicide— as  I  believe  it  may— then  we  should  make 
ourselves  strong  in  it  whether  it  is  inhumane  or  not.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  loudest  protests  against  it  have 
been  made  because  of  its  horrible  and  inhumane  character, 
that  question  must  be  discussed. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  discuss  it;  because  to  my  niip.d  all 
war  is  unspeakably  inhumane  and  horrible.  It  is  the  most 
repulsive  thing  in  the  world  for  men  to  go  out  hunting  other 
men  with  lethal  weapons.  But  the  era  of  peace  does  not 
seem  to  have  dawned  on  us  yet. 

To  the  unprepared  army  attacked  by  poison  gas  it  is  the 
most  horrible  and  inhumane  form  of  warfare,  except  naval 
war  in  which  when  a  vessel  is  sunk  the  chance  of  escape  is 
very  small.  But  when  an  army  is  prepared  for  it— and  I  am 
arguing  that  our  army  should  be  prepared— it  is  far  less  in- 
humane and  horrible  than  war  with  bullets  and  high  explosives. 

Take  two  cases  in  point.  When  the  Germans,  in  spite  of 
their  pledges  not  to  use  it,  launched  their  attack  on  the  un- 
prepared British  army  at  Ypres  in  1915,  every  man  who  was 
close  to  the  front  line  got  a  fatal  dose  of  the  suffocating  gas, 
chlorine,  and  died.  That  is  what  will  happen  to  our  army 
in  any  future  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  unless  we  arc 
prepared.  The  British  then  had  no  masks,  no  gas  proof  dug- 
out, no  protection  of  any  kind.  The  result  was  like  that 
scene  described  by  Byron: 

"The  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  "as  he  passed ! " 
Nothing  more  horrible  and  inhumane  was  ever  seen  in  war. 
The  death  rate  over  the  whole  area  attacked  was  something  like 
35  per  cent. 

This  was  chlorine  gas,  which  suffocates  men  in  horrible 
agony.  After  that  the  gases  grew  more  deadly  all  the  time; 
but  as  the  armies  of  the  allies  perfected  their  masks  and  other 
protective  devices,  the  death  rate  grew  less  and  less  all  the 
time. 

We  were  prepared  for  gas,  and  our  casualties  and  our  deaths 
show  that  to  a  prepared  army  gas  warfare  is  not  as  horrible 
and  inhumane  as  warfare  with  bullets  and  high  explosives. 

All  our  casualties  in  the  World  War  amounted  to  274,217. 
These  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  casualties  caused 
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48,059  deaths.  The  gas  casualties  \\erc  74,779.  The  deaths 
from  gas  were  only  1,400.  Thus  bullets  and  high  explosives 
caused  the  deaths  of  23.4  per  cent  of  those  they  injured;  while 
gas  caused  the  death  of  only  1.87  per  cent  of  its  casualties. 

In  other  words,  a  man  injured  and  put  out  of  the  battle 
by  gas  had  twelve  times  as  many  chances  of  recovery  as  a 
man  disabled  by  bullets  and  high  explosives.  Gauged  by 
recovery  from  injury  gas  warfare  is  twelve  times  as  humane 
as  the  old  style  of  warfare. 

For  the  men  who  were  gassed  usually  made  complete  re- 
covery, if  they  recovered  at  all.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over 
400  men  died  on  the  field  from  gas.  They  were  hospital  cases. 
There  are  many  ex-soldiers  who  believe  themselves  to  be  still 
suffering  from  their  gassing,  but  the  medical  men  do  not  think 
they  are  correct  in  this. 

It  has  been  believed  that  gassing  made  men  subject  to  tu- 
berculosis, but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  rate  of  tuberculosis 
among  men  who  were  gassed  is  2.5  per  thousand,  while  among 
troops  in  general  in  1919  it  was  4.3  per  thousand.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  gassing  cures  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  men  who  were  gassed  have  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  tuberculosis  as  those  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  forces. 

General  Fries  tells  this  story: 

"Will  gas  warfare  continue?"  was  asked  of  a  bronzed  army 
commander  who  had  fought  at  Cantigny,  the  Marne,  St.  Mihiel, 
and  was  just  then  awaiting  word  to  cross  into  German  ter- 
ritory on  the  heels  of  the  beaten  foe.  "Will  it  endure?"  was 
his  reply.  "Absolutely.  You  might  just  as  well  expect  the 
next  war  to  be  fought  without  high  explosives  as  to  expect  it 
to  be  fought  without  gas. 

"Besides,  now  that  we  understand  gas  warfare  and  are 
trained  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  it,  we  would  rather  fight 
with  gas  than  with  high  explosives.  I'll  tell  you  why.  We 
are  learning  that  of  every  hundred  men  gassed,  probably  not 
one-tenth  as  many  die  as  among  a  hundred  wounded  with  bul- 
lets and  high  explosives. 

"Moreover,  we  are  learning  that  if  we  come  through  gas 
alive  we  can  return  to  our  firesides  with  all  our  limbs  and 
our  eyes,  and  without  torn  and  disfigured  bodies  to  carry 
through  life." 
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But  woe  to  the  army  or  the  nation  that  does  not  keep  up 
with  the  times.  The  Angel  of  Death  will  breathe  in  their 
I  aces! 


V 


POISON  GAS  MAY  WIPE  OUT  GREAT  CITIES— IF 
THEY  ARE  UNPREPARED 

IF  there  is  another  great  war  poison  gas  will  be  used  in 
quantities  which  will  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  use 
of  it  in  the  last  war.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
army  in  France  belonged  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service; 
but  if  the  Germans'  experience  was  like  ours,  at  least  35  per 
cent  of  their  casualties  were  caused  by  gas.  This  in  itself 
shows  the  efficiency  of  gas.  In  the  next,  with  larger  gas  forces, 
and  greater  supplies  of  deadlier  gases  and  incendiary  materials, 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  casualties  will  come  from  gas. 
And  unless  the  foe  of  the  nation  using  gas  is  prepared  with 
masks  and  other  protective  devices,  it  will  be  wiped  out  in  toto. 

But  the  casualties  caused  by  gas  is  not  the  measure  of  its 
effectiveness.  Gas  in  warfare  is  power;  and  it  robs  the  foe 
of  power.  It  enfeebles  the  opposing  army  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  25  per  cent,  even  though  it  caused  no  deaths  and  no 
casualties.  "Gas  used  properly  ;md  in  quantities  easily  ob- 
tainable in  future  wars  will  make  the  wearing  of  the  mask 
a  continuous  affair  for  all  troops  within  two  to  five  miles  of 
the  front  line,  and  in  certain  places  for  many  miles  beyond." 
So  says  General  Fries:  and  any  ex-soldier  will  tell  you  to  what 
extent  this  being  hampered  and  enfeebled  by  the  mask  re- 
duced the  bodily  and  mental  tone  and  the  effectivenes  of  an 
army. 

But  not  only  will  gas  be  used  in  greater  quantities  than 
before,  and  in  deadlier  forms;  but  it  will  be  used  in  different 
ways.  In  France  it  was  mostly  put  over  by  some  form  of 
projector  or  artillery.  Now  the  armies  of  the  world  are  ready 
to  distribute  it  from  aircraft. 

In  the  absence  of  efficient  defense  worked  out  beforehand, 
our  great  cities  might  be  wiped  out  with  gas  dropped  from 
aircraft.  This  means  not  only  our  coast  cities  like  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  New  Orleans, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  but  interior 
cities  like  Detroit  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Omaha. 
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In  such  a  case  the  nation  would  meet  this  alternative: 
"Surrender,  or  we  will  wipe  out  your  cities."  The  imagina- 
tion cannot  depict  what  might  follow.  Preparation  will  pre- 
vent such  a  crisis. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  last  war  the  Germans  discovered 
a  gas  called  diphenylchlorasine,  or  sneezing  gas.  It  is  twice 
as  deadly  as  phosgene.  It  is  called  a  gas,  but  it  is  really  a 
smoke  or  dust,  which  went  through  the  masks  as  readily  as 
birdshot  through  a  stone  pile. 

The  Germans  had  not  yet  worked  out  successfully  the  me- 
chanical means  of  putting  it  over.  We  had  not  yet  worked 
out  the  mask  for  it.  They  worked  feverishly  on  the  plan  of 
putting  it  over,  and  we  worked  night  and  day  on  the  mask. 

Finally  the  Connell  mask,  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  war,  was  invented  by  an  American  doctor.  We  had 
won  the  race.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  strong  reasons  why 
the  Germans  quit  when  they  did. 

Gas  is  a  weapon  which  will  not  only  be  used  in  war,  but 
in  this  state  which  we  call  peace.  Mobs  can  be  controlled 
with  the  tear  gases.  I  have  often  felt  my  blood  boil  at  stories 
of  mobs  taking  men  from  the  custody  of  officers  and  murder- 
ing them  guilty  or  innocent.  I  have  often  felt  that  if  there 
were  some  way  in  which  the  law-  officers  could  quell  them  with- 
out killing  the  murderous  fools  it  would  be  a  great  thing. 

Now  it  will  be  done  with  lachrymatory  or  tear  gases.  A 
bomb  has  already  been  invented  which  a  sheriff  or  policeman 
could  throw  into  a  mob,  and  which  would  explode  without 
splintering  or  wounding  anyone,  but  which  would  quell  the 
mob  instantly.  A  few  of  these  grenades  would  make  the  mob 
lielpess. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  after  he  assassinated  Lincoln  escaped 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  barn.  Here  he  defended  himself 
until  the  barn  was  set  on  fire  and  he  was  shot.  Gas  in  such 
cases  could  be  used  to  render  the  criminal  helpless  and  save 
lives.  Gas  could  be  used  to  flood  strong  rooms  where  safes 
are  kept  to  paralyze  burglars. 

In  riots  and  such  warfare  as  we  have  had  in  Mexico,  for 
instance,  the  sniper  holds  out  and  kills  off  the  soldiers.  They 
did  this  in  Vera  Cruz  a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  our  casualties 
were  inflicted  by  snipers.  Gas  put  the  sniper  in  the  power 
of  his  enemy. 
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One  of  Ihc  old  stories  of  Davy  Crockett  was  that  he  bent 

j^i"n  j'^""*""  ''""^  ^  around  a  hill 

and  killed  a  deer.  But  gas  goes  in  a  circle  or  in  anywhere, 
lo  use  another  fable,  it  gets  them  where  they  ain't  as  easily 
as  where  they  are. 

Our  warfare  against  insect  pests,  rats,  mice,  and  other 
vermm,  is  mostly  chemical  warfare.  To  expect  it  to  he 
abandoned  in  human  warfare  is  to  trust  blindly  and  be  be- 
trayed.   To  be  betrayed  by  such  trusts  is  fatal  inibecility. 


VI 

GAS  WARFARE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
ARM  OF  DEFENSE 

CHEMICAL  warfare  preparation  is  the  rtiost  economical 
preparation  for  national  defense.    A  dollar  invested  in 
chemical  warfare  preparation  is  worth  from  three  to 
five  hundred  for  the  army. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  asked  for  $4,000,000  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  It  needs  every  dollar  of  it.  The  army 
gels,  I  believe,  some  $.32.5,000,000. 

Yet,  in  my  opinion,  chemical  warfare  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  makes  the  army  more  than  twice  as  effective  as 
wihout  it;  and  against  an  enemy  equipped  with  poison  gas 
an  army  without  it  would  be  worth  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
It  would  be  wiped  out.  ^' 
Congress  cut  down  the  appropriation  for  chenicial  warfare 
to  $1,500,000.  This  is  for  research  work,  and  for  ihe  manu- 
facture of  supplies.  It  is  necessary  to  make  masks  and 
canisters  for  the  army,  if  it  is  to  be  equipped.  It  cannot  with 
that  appropriation. 

The  question  will  come  up  again.  Congress  has  heard  from 
these  people,  mistaken  people,  as  I  believe,  who  are  opposed 
to  chemical  warfare.  It  should  hear  from  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

The  importance  of  chemical  warfare  lo  the  chemical  industry 
in  this  country;  of  the  chemical  industry  to  chemical  warfare; 
and  of  the  chemical  industry  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
should  no  be  forgotten. 
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Germany  robbed  us  of  all  of  our  chemical  independence  in 
her  secret  preparations  for  chemical  warfare.  We  won  that 
independence  back.    We  should  not  lose  it. 

The  subject  is  too  complex  to  be  discussed  here,  but  let 
me  quote  from  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Chemical 
Foundation  of  New  York: 

"To  fulfill  the  function  of  aiding  in  the  advancement  and 
development  of  chemistry  and  allied  sciences  in  the  United 
States.  The  Chemical  Foundation  is  seeking  to  inform  the 
people  of  this  country  of  the  dependence  of  all  of  them  upon 
preserving  their  chemical  freedom,  wrested  from  Germany 
during  the  war,  and  to  interest  them  in  wider  educational 
efforts  that  alone  can  furnish  our  country  with  trained  chemists 
to  hold  and  push  forward  this  essential  science. 

"As  we  realize  that  chemical  research  aims  constantly  to 
improve  and  cheapen  every  process  in  business — just  as  it  is 
now  striving  to  solve  the  problems  of  ink  and  paper — this 
science  seems  too  essential  to  our  prosperity  to  be  grasped 
again  by  a  foreign  monopoly. 

"The  same  science  that  forever  fights  the  high  costs  of  living 
in  factory  and  farm,  also  guards  the  sanitation  of  our  homes 
as  well  as  affects  everything  we  eat  and  wear.  Of  course  you 
know  that  every  laboratory  can  be  turned  over  night  into  a 
powerful  production  plant  for  war  gases  and  explosives. 

"By  far  the  most  inspiring  object  that  American  chemists 
can  attain,  to  my  mind,  is  the  actual  saving,  prolonging,  and 
strengthening  of  human  life,  which  has  just  opened  as  a  pos- 
sibility, through  the  lending  of  the  chemist's  art  to  the  joint 
research  of  biologists,  pharmacologists,  and  bacteriologists. 

"If  America  should  maintain  her  chemical  independence 
for  no  other  result  than  aiding  in  stamping  out  disease  and 
deadly  epidemics  in  this  field,  I  believe  that  our  most  determ- 
ined efforts  to  this  end  would  be  worth  while." 

Chemical  warfare  will  do  much  to  employ  and  develop  the 
very  men  of  which  this  writer  speaks,  and  very  much  to  for- 
ward the  peaceful  objects  for  which  he  pleads.  All  the  re- 
search work  done  is  useful. 

There  is  no  scrapping  of  either  men  or  material  in  turning 
irom  the  chemistry  of  war  to  the  chemistry  of  peace  or  vice 
versa.  As  the  plants  can  be  changed  over  night  from  one 
object  to  the  other,  so  can  the  employment  of  the  men  be  It 
is  the  only  war  agency  which  is  as  useful  in  peace  as  war. 
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We  should  refuse  to  receive  the  German  dyes  into  this 
country.  To  let  her  have  our  trade  is  to  enable  her  to  prepare 
in  secret  for  poison  gas  warfare;  and  we  need  the  industry 
here  as  a  preparation  for  our  own  national  defense. 

Let  me  sum  up. 

Gas  warfare  cannot  he  stopped  until  all  war  is  stopped. 

We  can  be  conquered  by  a  strong  enemy  equipped  with  gas 
warfare  appliances,  unless  we  develop  all  the  time  our 
Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

In  this  branch  of  warfare,  we  excelled  all  the  re^t  of  ihc 
world  in  output,  and  at  least  equalled  it  in  skill. 

Therefore  we  should  adopt  a  vigorous  chemical  warfare 
policy  since  it  is  our  most  favorable  field. 

It  gives  the  educated,  intelligent  nation  the  advantage  over 
the  people  of  lower  civilization. 

When  both  sides  arc  prepared  it  is  much  less  itihumane 
than  war  with  bullets  and  liigh  explosives;  but  it  means  hor- 
rible annihilation  to  the  army  which  is  unprepared. 

Any  nation  with  a  developed  chemical  industry  can  build 
up  preparations  for  conquering  other  nations  in  secret:  hence, 
we  must  keep  our  share  at  least  of  this  industry  in  our  own 
country  so  as  not  to  be  caught  and  ruined  unprepared. 

It  helps  build  up  the  chemical  industry  to  prepare  for  the 
national  defense  through  chemical  warfare. 

There  are  gases  and  grenades  which  do  not  kill  or  cripple, 
which  must  be  used  in  keeping  the  peace  and  controlling 
those  mobs  whose  barbarous  work  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 

It  is  the  cheapest  arm  of  national  defense.  A  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  chemical  warfare  preparation  is  worth 
several  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  same  amount  spent 
on  the  army. 
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